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Munakata’ s name is very well known indeed: as a printmaker — 


s, is reputation is equivalent even to Picasso’ 8, and his work i is ao 


| : 23 much sought after. Indeed, Munakata and Picasso have a great . 
z deli in common, both i in their work and i in their private lives, as 

3 | both rely on a personal imagery of extreme inventiveness, and 

: ~ temper their works with an almost sacriligeous humour. Neither 
artist h has much respect for the canons of behaviour thrust upon 
x S lesser men by the conventions of the art world, an attitude which — 
= has, from time to time, worked against their best interests as 
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artist and material which makes awork of art, and not the artist's 
contre! aldne. ‘| advise the layman, he says, ‘to spread India 

ink on an uncarved board, lay paper on top of it, and print it. He 
will get a black print, but the result is not the blackness of ink, 
but the blackness of prints. Now, the object is to give this print 
greater life and greater power by carving its surface. Whatever 
| carve | compare with an uncarved print and ask myself, ‘Which 
has more beauty, more strength, more depth, more magnitude, 
more movement, and more tranquility?’ lf there is anything here 
that is inferior to an uncarved block, then i have not created my 
print: | have lost to the board’ 


Munakata works in a state of frenzy, crouched on the floor with 
his tools and block, like some devil-possessed shaman in the 
grip of trance. He works only when the spirit is upon him, seldom 
has produced work to order, and procrastinates the printing of 
his blocks to such an extent that he is the despair of dealers and 
their clients. Nor can he ever bring himself to print his colour- 
prints in the same colours, and there are always extreme 
variations from print to print 


The Japanese people call such individuals ‘shizen-ji’, sons of 
nature, and the expression is used as a description of the 
character of a certain type of single-minded personality, as a 
sort of title, and persons so described are held in the highest 
regard. Throughout the history of Japanese art they have been 
released from the conventions of idiom, and are tolerated, even 
admired, for the most extreme excesses of behaviour. 
Recognition of a ‘shizen-ji' is instinctive, and is not acquired 
officially with a silver cup from a committee of pundits; rather it 
is a rationalization of the difficulties that we experience in the 
West when referring to Rembrandt or Michaelangelo as an 
‘artist’, when the same term is applicable to a minor talent, or 
even no talent at all 


The prints will speak for themselves: the rapidity of their. 
execution, the projections of the state of split-second inspiration 
that is Munakata's impetus are self-evident. The signs of 
precipitate mutation and metamorphosis that overcome his 
design as each new stroke of the chisel suggests a new 
conclusion, are enshrined in every impression exhibited. To me, 
this is truly magnificent printmaking: worthy to rank with the 
best of this century, and indeed of any other 


Robert Erskine 


St George's Gallery is deeply indebted to the Kokusai Bunka 
Shinkokai for the loan of this group of prints, and to Mr Kei 
Miyakawa and Mr Masamichi Hanabusa of the Japanese 
Embassy in London for their assistance in obtaining it 


Kasen’'en (from ‘The ten disciples of Buddha’) 
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Ubari (from ‘The ten disciples of Buddha’) 


@) Kingdom of Flowers 1935 Suite 
@) The Demon Gate 1937 Suite 
—>@ Kegon Sutra 1937 Suite 
~»@) Kwanin Sutra 1938 Suite 
-»() Uto-bird of sorrow 1938. Suite 
(6) The ten disciples of Buddha 1939 Suite 
~>@) Dream of the carp 1940 Suite 
~»(8) Prince Shotoku 1940 Suite 
—»G) Hannya Shingyo 1941 Suite (Prajna-Paramita Sutra) 
in homage to Shokei pottery 1945 Suite 
~»(ii) In praise of Kwanin 1949: Suite 
—(@ Blessings of Nature 1949 
—> Mountain 
— Sea 
G3) Tanni Sutra 1950 Suite 
—>(4 Blue Prince.and red Princess: 1950 Suite 
@) Fate. Thus spake Zarathustra... 1951 Suite 
| Ro Ha fantasy 1952 
—(@ Infhomage to Sayado pottery 1952 Suite 
Daizo Sutra 1953 Suite 
Wandering in solitude 1953 Suite (Poems by isamu Yoshii} 
G9 Flower hunting murai*- 1954 
@) Green willow and red flowers 1955 Suite 
—@) Kakemono for the Tea Ceremony 1956 Suite 
—@ Sky in blue 1956 Suite (Haiku of Sekitei) 
@4 Song of Nature 1955 Suite (Poems of Junichiro Tanizaki) 
@3) Greenfield 1956 Suite 
@) A dog taiks to a bird 1957 
—>@) Verses of the heart 1957 Suite 
@) MtTakadate 1955 
@) Mountain with cascade 1958 
+60 Snow falling and falling 1958 
—G) Mountain sunrise and sunset inthe ocean 1958 


Ragora (from ‘The tan disciples of Buddha’) illustrated on 
cover 
* itustrated on centre pages 


Unfortunately 
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are nat shown owing to lack of space. We have been obliged 
to select from the collection the most outstanding prints 
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